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Europe in Pictures. 

INTRODUCTION. 

One has only to look at a physical map of the world in order to realise 
that, although the continents of Africa, America, and Australia are each 
a clearly distinguished land-mass, Europe and Asia are not separated 
by any definite physical boundary. They really form one huge continent, 
to which the name of Eurasia is sometimes given; but largely for 
historical reasons Europe is usually classed as a distinct continent. It 
is separated on its eastern side fmm Asia by the Ural mountains and 
Ural river, the Caspian Sea, and the Caucasus mountains. On its other 
three sides it is bounded by the sea — on the south by the Mediterranean, 
on the west hy the Atlantic, and on the north by the Arctic. 

But although Europe may not seem at first sight to be geographically 
separate from Asia, yet it may be considered so because its system 
of rivers and waterways is distinct from that of Asia. Europe has 
two main sea-faigbways : one along the Atlantic with a branch into the 
Baltic, and one along the Mediterranean with a branch into the Black 
Sea. The Arctic, although usually classed as a separate ocean, is really 
a hay of the North Atlantic, as a globe will show. The two sea-highways, 
then, grip the great peninsula of Europe between them. 

Each of them is supplied with a ^stem of river-highways — those 
flowing into the Atlantic or Baltic, and those flowing into the Mediter- 
ranean or Black Sea. The streams running into the Arctic Ocean are of 
little use for through traffic to the sea because of the prevalence of ice, 
and the great Volga is in the same plight because it flows into the land- 
locked Caspian Sea. But on the west coast of Europe, north of Spain, 
there is a huge “continental shelf" where the water is less than 100 fathoms 
ike >fff iiar sAtfiK A?fr,T 

water into the abyss of the ocean, can be traced in the first map on page 5 . 
Twice every day a tidal up and down movement of the whole body of the water 
comes in from the open Atlantic. Its size is only a few feet in height, but w hen 
it meets the edge of the continental shelf its speed is reduced, although its 
height is greatly increased — just as the ordinarj' waves on our coast grow 
bigger as tliey come in landwards overagradually sloping shore. Out in the 
Atlantic the tidal motion of the sea is not noticeable, and even on the coast 
of Portugal, where the land shelves down nfiruptly into the depths of the 
ocean {refer to the map), it is quite small. But from the Garonne to 
the Elbe the tides are much more marked because of tlie shallowness 
of the sea, and they ruu far up tlie river mouths, forming fine estuaries. 
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•The Baltic, ^lediterranean, and Black Sens lm\e such narrow entrances 
tliat the Atlantic tidal ■wa\e is obstructed, and thercrore these seas are 
practically tideless Near the head of the tidal estuaries of the 

river ways, leading to and from tlie great Atlantic seaway, busy 
seaports hav e grown up , chief of tliem are Bordeaux on the Garonne, 
Nantes on the Loire, Bouen on the Seine, London on the Thames, 
Antwerp on the Scheldt, Rotterdam on the Rhine, Bremen on the 

Weser, and Hamburg on the Elbe In contrast to their position, it 

IS noticeable that the great ports of the tideless Jlediterranean, Baltic, 
and Black Seas are placed on the const itself, and not a little way up 
the mouths of nvers 

The upper map on page 5 shows tliat the most raountamous parts of 
Europe, with the exception of Scandinavia, he just north of the Mediter- 
ranean The Iberian Peninsula is an immense plateau bounded on the 
nortli by the Pyrenees , east of them lies the huge chain of the Alps 
continued northwards in the Jura and '\’'osges, southwards m the 

Appenmes, and south eastwards m the Illynnn and Pindus Ranges 
North of tl\e last named are the Carpathian and Iransylvaiuan Mountains 
But, in a region where so many mountams are foimd near the coast, 
there will be few long, slow flowing, and navigable nvers Agam, in 
the Mediterranean region there is Uttle ram in summer, and this makes 
the V olume of the nvers tend to vary , though some of them receiv e com 
pensation m the early summer m the form of meltmg snow On tlie whole, 
then this Mediterranean district is, for these reasons, ill prov ided w ith useful 
rivers though the Rhone, Po and Danube afibrd important exceptions 

North of this mountamous region of Southern Europe is a huge 
plain , through it flow to the Atlantic the slow nvers with estuaries, 
which have already been mentioned abo^e Into the Baltic run 
the Oder, Vistula, and several smaller streams In the great plain 
drained by these rivers a large part of tlie coal and iron deposits of the 
Contment are to be found Again, the south west and west wands 
wluch prevail over the North Atlantic, bring moisture wluch condenses 
into ram along tlie western side of Europe , and thus there is m all the 
western parts of the Central European Plam a rainfall sufficient all the 
year round for agriculture (refer to the lower map on page 5) The 
nearness of the ocean also helps to make tins region warm m winter and 
cool in summer It is a well known fact that sea is heated or made 
(•old more slowly than land , hence in a marine district tlie winter tends 
be warmer and the summer cooler than m a place wntli the same 

j titude hut situated m the heart of a continent. Thus a marine climate 
equable, whereas a continental iflimate is often extreme. This fact wall 
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help to explain ^^hy, in the temperature maps shown abo\e, the general 
direction of the isotherms is from N W. to S E m January, and from 
S^Y, to iS^E. in Julj. The average temperature in January at Moscow 
m Central Kussia is 18* F.« but m July it is as high as 66* F. — a differ- 
ence of 88*. At Glasgow, which is m much the same latitude as 
Moscow, but which gets the benedt of mantirae influences from the 
Atlantic, the mean temperature in July is 58’ F , and m January 88’ F — 
a difference of only 20*. Glasgow, then, has a very equable climate, 
and this is also true of most of the western part of the continent of 
Europe. Hence there js hardly a day in the year when it is too cold 
or too hot to work. All these things, then, — long and slow-flowing 
n\ers with estuanes, which have fostered the gro^^th of seaports, \alu- 
ahle minerals, sufficient rainfall for agnculture, and a pleasant climate — 
ha^e helped to make France, Gennanj, and the Low Countries tiie most 
important parts of the continent of Europe. 

Originally most of the plain of Central Europe was covered wiUi 
dense forests, which formed a broad belt stretching right across tlie 
Continent, and although many of them ha\e now been cleared away 
to make room for agnculture, large tracts are still left, especially m 
Hiissia and Germany (see picture 40). In tlie northern part of tlus 
forest-belt the trees are of the coniferous tj’pe — that is to say, tliey l»ear 
cones and do not shed their leaves in autumn, but are evergreens. The 
most common coniferous trees arc the pine and the fir. In tlie south 
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of the forest region trees are fou/“^ vhich shed their leaves annually, and 
are therefore said to be deci/'^'^^^^ ; typical of them are the oak, the 
beech, and the elm. Betweer^ rwo belts is a region of mixed forests 
in -which coniferous and decj/^°”^ rees alike are to be. found. 

Towards the north the^^ ^ w smaller and sparser, until they give 
place entirely to the tund^^*^ j swamps which are frozen hard during 
the greater part of th^*^* Hotterc^ •^vJnter the tundra is a terrible icy 
desert, such as is illy*^*^ ^^^ncture 8. Its inhabitants are of a low 
“ typs, —iH^iiecessatiiy eice'*^55?£'*^ precarious living. The reindeer is an 
important source of livelihood ; it can exist on the moss, for which it 
digs in the snow, and it gives a nch milk. Even when dead the reindeer 
still serves many valuable purposes; its hide is used for making clothes, 
its bones and horns for tools and weapons, its sinews for thread, and 
its flesh for food. It has well been smd, therefore, that prosperity among 
the tribes of the timdra is measured by the possession of reindeer. 

On the south-eastern side of the Central European forest-belt is a 
wide grass-land; though this also has been to a large extent cleared for 
agriculture. The chief occupation of the inhabitants of this district 
b the breeding of sheep, cattle, and horses, which wander hither and 
thither over the plains. Pictures 9 and 57 give typical scenes in 
tlus region. In the western Mediterranean district, where there is a 
heavy winter rainfall and a summer drought (see note to the maps on 
page 5), there are forests of trees which do not shed tlieir leaves, and 
which are able to store up moisture during the dry summer months. 
Trees of tliis type are the olive, the evergreen oak, and the cork tree, 
but they have been cut do^vn and cleared away even more ruthlessly 
than the deciduous and coniferous forests of Central and Northern Europe. 

It will be clear from what has just been said that we can distinguish 
four chief areas of natural vegetation in Europe. In the south-'vest are 
the evergreen ^lediterranean forests ; in the south-east, grass-lands ; across 
the centre, forests ; and in the extreme north, the tundra. The first three 
of these regions have been to a great extent altered by their inhabitants, 
to make way for agriculture or the working of metals ; hut tlie tundra 
is still untouched hy the advance of civilisation, and is likely to remain so. 

In dealing with tl»c continent of Europe In tills book, it will be con- 
venient to divide it up into tlircc chief regions, each corresponding 
very roughly to one of tlie sides of a huge triangle enclosing the 
Continent Its tlircc points (best seen on a globe) are at Gibraltar, the 
north-cast comer of European Ilussia, and the Caucasus ; and Uic tJirce 
chief regions svill tlius bc-^1) the Mediterranean region ; (2) Central and 
Norlli-West Europe, including Scandinasna ; (8) Eastern Europe. 
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I.— THE MEDITERRANEAN REGION. 

This region contains three peninsulas — ^the Iberian and Balkan Peninsulas 
■with Italy between them ; it also includes a large number of islands. The 
sea itself is about 2800 miles in length, and, although practically land-locked, 
is now an important highway to the East tid the Straits of Gibraltar and 
the Suez CaaaL It is surrounded on nearly every side by steep coasts, 
which shelve down abruptly into ‘deep water; but there is a ridge 
covered •with shallow water connecting Sicily with Afiica. The whole 
region is interesting to us, because some of the earliest civilised nations 
of which we have any record arose into prominence around its shores. 
It "was on the Mediterranean that they first learnt the art of navigation, 
and of carrying on commerce over the sea ; this was easy, because the 
hlediterranean contains many islands, and it was possible to coast from 
one end of it to the other without ever losing sight of land and so missing 
the way. Among the earliest na\'igators of the Mediterranean were the 
Phoenicians, whose cities of Tyre and Sidon lay on its east coast, north 
of Palestine, and are frequently mentioned in the Old Testament The 
Pliocnicians founded an important colony at Carthage, on the north coast 
of Africa, and for a long time the commerce of the Mediterranean 
was in their hands. They even sailed beyond the Straits of Gibraltar 
as far north as Britain, whence they brought back tin from the mines 
of ComwalL After the Pha?nicians there arose anotlicr great maritime 
people in the Mediterranean— the Greeks. Even as early as perhaps * 
the eleventh century before Christ the Odj/ssey of Homer was ^vritten, 
in which were described the adventures of Ulysses, or Odysseus — to give 
him his Greek name. He had taken part in the siege of Troy, and the 
0(ft/ssej/ is a record of his exploits and escapes while navigating the 
Mediterranean on his way from Troy to his home in Ithaca, one of Uie 
Ionian islands on the west coast of Greece. One of his adventures forms 
tljc subject of a famous picture by our great English painter Turner; a 
photograph of it is reproduced on tlie opposite page. The Odyssey has 
been m.iny times translated into English, and it forms as delightful an 
adventure lx>ok ns can be imagined. In later da)** the Greeks still 
continued to be sailors, and tixey founded many colonies on tlie shores of 
the Mediterranean and Black Seas. At last, however, they gave place 
to the Homans, who were more famous as soldiers than as sailors; but 
tlicse in their turn ■were finally ovcrlliro'^vn by invTxdcrs from the nortli. 

In the Middle Ages the narigation of the ^feditcrrancan again l»cc.".me 
imj)OflanL In tljose da}*s there was little fresh meat to be bad in winter, 
and salted or dried meal took its plsca Such food is not very appeli«ng, 
and accordingly there arose a demand for spice* and condiments sucli 
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as could only be obtained from South-East Asia. These goods, together 
•with silks and precious stones, were brought by boat either up the 
Persian Gulf and then by caravan over the Syrian desert to the ports 
of the Levant, or else up the Red Sea and then overland to Alexandria. 
During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, the traders of 
Venice and Genoa carried on an extensive commerce between these ports 
of the Eastern Mediterranean and their o^vn cities ; by this means the spices, 
silks, and gems of the East were distributed throughout Europe. When, 
at the end of the fifteentli century, the Portuguese discovered a sea-route 
to Eastern Asia roimd the Cape of Good Hope, the trade of the 
Mediterranean naturally declined, and tJius Venice and Genoa lost much 
of their former importance. But the cutting of the Suez Canal, in 1869, 
opened up a direct sea-route to the East, vid Gibraltar and Port Said, 
and thus the ^Mediterranean became once more an important highway for 
trade between Europe and the East. Venice and Genoa are again becoming 
prosperous as ports through which the products of South-East Asia are 
brought into Central Europe, It sliould be noticed, however, that the trade 
route through the ^lediterranean is in the hands of Britain, because she 
liolds the keys of either end of it In tlie west is tlie fortified rock of 
Gibraltar (see picture 11), and in the east is Aden, a British possession 
which commands the entrance from the Indian' Ocean into the Red Sea. 

(a) The Iberian Peninsula. 

This consists mainly of a huge plateau \vith an average height of 
about half a mile above sea-level. It slopes on the •whole from north- 
e-ist to south-west, ns is shown by the direction of tlie rivers Guadal- 
quivir, Guadhina, Tagus, Douro and Minho. These streams are shallow, 
and in their rapid course have scarred deep valleys, such as that shown 
in picture 12, on tlie face of the plateau. Owing to this fact and tiie 
existence of parallel ridges which seam the plateau between the river- 
valleys, communications arc very difiicult. Along tlie west coast the 
country is much lower, and traffic, therefore, easier ; also tlie rivers, when 
coming out on to the plain from the plateau of tlie interior, tend to 
fonn rapids which are impassable for navigation. BoUi these causes have 
conlribuled to Uie formation of a separate kingdom— Portugal— along the 
•Western coast, while Spain occupies tlie rest of tlie peninsula ; and it is 
shnr])ly separated from .France by the high and unbroken w.all of tlie 
PjTenccs, which arc prolonged westwanis in Uic Cantabrian Mountains 
along tlie southern shore of tlic Bay of Biscay, In the norlli-cast of the 
plalc.au is a deep valley occupicil by tlie river Ebro, uhich empties itself 
into the Medilerrancaxi. This stream is also shallow and rapid, and Uiercfore 
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of little use for naWgation; but a canal has been cut alongside it above 
and below Saragossa, and Uiis can be used by small vessels. 

The Iberian Peninsula in winter receives moisture from the Atlantic; 
tills is precipitated on tlic western side, the rainfall being heaviest in the 
north-west, and decreasing eastwards and soutliwards (refer to the second 
map on page 5). In summer tlicre is very little rain in the Mediterranean 
region, and most of the Iberian Peninsula receives less than 1 inch of 
niinfall during the month of July. Tims, although Portugal has a 
fairly moist climate, and can grow cork trees, maize, and brines, a large 
part of the Spanish plateau is barren and almost treeless. An idea of 
it can be gatliered from picture 18. It is available chiefly for pasturing 
sheep and goats. To make up for lack of rain use is made of 
irrigation, and tliis is specially the case in the river-valleys and the 
coastal pljuns at the base of the central tableland. The vidleys of the 
Guadalquisdr and Ebro, and the “huerlas” or gardens of Valencia and 
Murcia are the most fertile districts in Spain. They are devoted to the 
grovring of all kinds of Mediterranean fruits— oranges, figs, olives, and 
pomegranates. Elchc, in Murcia, is the only place in Europe where dates 
can ripen out of doors. Besides these fruits, silk, onions, vines, rice, and 
sugar are abo produced, and even on the more fertile parts of the plateau 
ibelf wheat and esparto grass, used chiefly in paper-making, can be rabed. 
Spain b abo rich in mineral wealth, though its resources are still not 
fully developed , iron b obtuned in immense quantities in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bilbao, coal b found in the Cantabrian Mountains, and there 
are deposits of ainc, lead, and silver in various parts of the peninsula. 

Since the most productive dbtricts of the tv hole region are on the 
coast, it b here abo that the chief towns will be found. Barcelona is the 
largest port in Sprun, having a good harbour and cotton manufactures. 
Valencia, AUcante, Cartageno, Almeria, and Molaga serve as outlets for 
the fruits and metab of the south-eastern coastal regions ; while Cadiz 
and Sevdlle, which can be kept open for large vesseb only by dredging, 
are the ports of the fertile Guadalquivir Plain. The chief seaports 
of Portugal are Lbbon, the capital, and Oporto; the former possesses 
one of the finest harbours in Europe. Along the north coast there are 
no good natural harbours, and the Cantabrian Jlountains make access 
to the interior difficult; still the local minerab are exported chiefly firom 
Santander and Bilbao. Madrid, the capital of Spain, b situated in the 
centre of the barren plateau. It b really an artificial growth, for it was 
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The southern part of Spain was for several centuries in the hands oi 
Mohammedan invaders, who conquered the country from Morocco. Tiiey 
were finally overcome in 1492, but traces of them still survive in the 
many beautiful buildings \vith Moorish architecture, such as Cordova 
Cathedral, illustrated in picture 14. 

(6) Italy. 

Like the Iberian Peninsula, Italy is cut ofT from the rest of Europe 
by a high mountain barrier; but the Alps are not, like the Pyreiices, a 
practically impassable barrier, save at each end. Across tliem four lines of 
railway have been constructed, and there are several comparatively lo^v 
passes tlu-ough which run good roads. Hence Italy belongs to Europe more 
really than docs Spwn ; it is still said that “ Airica begins at the Pyrenees.” 
At the south-west corner of the Alps there is a spur of mountain skirting 
the Bay of Genoa, and connecting them wdth the Appenines which form 
the backbone of the peninsula. The Appenines are flanked by coastal 
plains which are broadest on the west side in the nortli, and on the east 
side in the soutli. Like the Alps, these mountains can be crossed nith 
ease in several places. Between the Alps and the northern Appenines 
is the low-ljHng basin of the Po, which is merely a continuation 
landwards of the shallow Adriatic Sea. Inse\eral of the valleys opening 
out of the Alps into this plain are very beautiful lakes ; among them are 
Garda, Como, and Magglore, the last-named of which is illustrated in 
picture 16. A map of the Alps ^vill show that all these lakes, together \nth 
many others in this region, are long and narrow in sliape. The reason for 
this is that their beds were originally caiv'ed out by glaciers, like the valley 
shown in picture 2. Hence tliese lakes tend to be trough-shaped, until 
steep sides and flat bottoms. From picture 1C it can be seen how the 
sides of these glacial lakes shelve down into the water. The flat district 
in the background is the alluvial plain of the river Ticino, u hich runs into 
the lake at its northern end and passes out again at its southern extremity ♦ 
it then flows across the plain of Northern Italy imtil it joins the Po. 

The plain of the Po is protected from the cold northerly and north- 
ej^terly winds by the Alps, and the volume of its rivers is kept fairly 
uniform by the rains in winter, and the melted snow brought down in 
summer by the Alpine tributaries. Hence irrigation is possible, and tliis, 
together with the hot summer temperature, makes it possible even to grow 
rice. Other products of this district are maize, wheat, hemp, flax, vines^ 
trees, on which -ri lk-worms are_ reared (see picture 34 
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two-mile high Alps. Again, the water-meadows of this region are well 
adapted for rearing cattle, and dairy produce is tlierefore important. The 
cheese which we call “Gorgonzola** gels its name from a village near 
Lilian, while “Parmesan” is made at Parma, another to^vn in the plain 
of the Po. Slany facts, then, have contributed to make the plain of North 
Italy the most important and most populous part of the peninsula. 

It is here, tlierefore, that many flourishing towns will be found. Milan, 
on the S. Gothard railway route through the Alps, is the central town of 
the plain, and has extensive silk manufactures; it also contains the 
beautiful cathedral shown in picture 15. Turin, on the Mont Cenis route 
into France, has similar industries. Other important cities of this region are 
Verona, at the mouth of the Adige valley, and commanding the Brenner 
Pass route over the Alps ; and Bologna, at the entrance to a pass over 
the Appenines leading to the valley of the Amo. The chief port of the 
district is I^enice, a city originally built for defensive puiposes on some 
marshy islands at the head of the Adriatic. In it canals take the place of the 
streets of an ordinary town ; the entrance to the largest of these — the “ Grand 
Canal” — can he seen in picture 17. As was pointed out on page 14, Venice 
had an extensive trade in the [Mediterranean in the Middle Ages, but its 
importance to-day, although fostered by the Suez Canal, is being challenged 
by its old rival Genoa. The latter port has a magnificent harbour, and 
railway connection with the North Italian Plain tlirough the Ligurian 
Mountains. This railway forms part of a through-route from Central 
Europe to the Mediterranean via JMilan and the S. Gothard Tunnel. 
Venice has similar connection with Eastern Germany over tb^ Brenner Pass. 

Just as the Alps protect the North Italian Plain, so the Appenines 
protect the western coastal plains from the easterly winds. The rainfall is 
not very heavy, hut is greater on the west than on the east (refer to page 5) ; 
as is usual in the Mediterranean region, the bulk of it falls in the 'winter. 
The most important of the western coastal regions are those at the mouth 
of the Amo, and round the Bay of Naples. In the former of these, which 
comprises part of the province of Tuscany, a variety of wheat is groTvn, 
the straw of which is especially suited for plaiting ; this has made Leghorn 
the centre of the straw-hat industry. Florence, higher up the Amo, is 
to-day chiefly famous for its art treasures. In the Middle Ages this city 
was a powerful and wealUiy republic ; its nobles showed their good taste by 
p.atronising painters and sculptors, and thus some of the most famous artists 
who have ever lived were attracted to the city. Among them were 
^lichael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, while Dante, one of the world’s 
greatest poets, was also a Florentine. Other important to-ams of Tuscany 
are Carrara, where white marble is quarried from the Appenines, 
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and Lucca, where olives are gro^vn and oil manufactured. The distnct 
round the beautiful Bay of Naples, shown in picture 18, is extremely 
fertile since the soil is volcanic. This is due to the presence m 1 
neighbourhood of Vesuvius. Ori^naUy this mountain was quite pMce u , 
but in 79 A.D. a terrible eruption took place, which completely buried t le 
adjacent towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii (see picture 20). Even in our 
day Vesuvius occasionally becomes eruptive, and causes great destruction 
and loss of life. » 

Midway between the Amo and the Bay of Naples lies the mout i o 
the Tiber, flanked on either side by unhealthy marshes ; about 20 m es 
up this river is Rome, the chief city in Italy. Its importance ^ 

more historical than geograpliieal ; but formerly its situation on i y 
ground in the middle of a marsh, its command of a bridge, and of sever, 
roads leading in every direction, and its position just so far from the sea 
as to be safe from pirates yet not inaccessible for the sliips of the peno 
all led to its becoming the mother-city of one of the most important 
empires of olden times. It still contains many ruins dating from the 
classical period, \vhen Rome was the mistress of an empire extending from 
Britain to Egypt. Among them are those surrounding the Forum or 
assemhly-place, shown in picture 19, and the huge open-air amphitheatre 
called the Colosseum, which is illustrated on the opposite page. At presen 
the Tiber is silted up and navigable only for small boats, so that Rome is 
now of small commercial importance. She is, however, famous as 
the headquarters of the Roman Catholic Church, and the centre from 
which Cliristianity spread over Western Europe. The cathedral of Rome 
is S. Peter’s, a photograph of which is reproduced in picture 22 ; it is t le 
largest and one of the most beautiflil churches in Christendom, an i 
furnished a model for our own S. Paul’s in London. Adjoining S. Peters 
b the Vatican — tlie palace in which the Pope lives. 

The eastern coast of Italy, south of the Northern Plain, is deficient m 
good harbours and important to\Mis. Most of the district is given over 
to sheep-rearing, and the growing of a variety of wheat from which macaroni 
is made. At Brindisi, the terminus of the railway connecting Western 
Europe with the Suez Canal route to tlie East, a harbour has been bu 
for embarking and landing passengers and mails ; but it is of little import- 
ance for trade. The island of Sicily is fertile, and produces oranges, 
lemons, wine, and wheat, which are exported chiefly from Palermo an 
Messina, Catania, on the east coast, is tlie outlet for sulphur, which is 
obtained in the neighbourhood of the volcanic Mount Etna. Sardinia is 
also an Italian possession, and has deposits of zinc and iron which are 
exported from CagliarL 
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(c) The Bnlknn Peninsuln. 

Under tins hendinj^ >\c shill coiilinc oiirscUcs to the rc^jiori south of 
the Dinuhc and Its tnhutirj the S uc, niul deal ^\Jth D muhehnd at a liter 
sti^'c (see pij;c 30) As the map shows, the Ihlkin Peninsula consists 
chielh of \ nuss of mount uns All along the ucstern side stretch the 
lll\rnn iml Pindus ranges, mIhcIi arc tliemsclscs linked h) the Julnn Alps 
to the m un mounliin miss of the Alps 'I hese iscsteni coistal regions arc 
cluetK composed of porous limestone, and, is is nsu d m such districts, there 
ire nuns “ suillons nndcrgrouiul n\crs, caics, and streims flowing at the 
bottom of deep gorges 'ihts tjpe of secner) is illustnted in picture 23 
'I here IS a region of this kind, near 'rnestc at the north east corner of the 
Adn ilie, Mlneh is e died the ** Karst* , so that this term is often used hj 
geognphers to describe snndir districts clscwlicre i he western coist 
of the lldkin Peninsuln is much indented and fringed uith ishnds hut 
the diflieultN of commuinc ilions lias hindered the groutli of lirge ports 
lo the cast of the Il(>rnn Pmdiis system, and sooth of the lower 
Dinuhe hisin, are the llalkan Mountains, and between tlicm ind tlie 
wi stern nnges he three mountainous phtciu\ — the Scrhnn, driined hj 
the ^lorii i 1 trihulir) of the Danube, the iV!icedonnn, dnnied b} the 
^llrdar. md the 'Ihrieinn which is continued m the llhodope rmge, ind 
IS drained h\ the Strunii, tlie Isker, ind the Upper Mnritza In spite of 
Dlls sccimngl) coniplicitcd nioiinlaiii system twJiieJi, howcicr, will appear 
quite simple if an atlas is used), there ire see end through routes winch 
nuke use of the rncr-\allc)s Tor instinee, tint followed bj the Orient 
Dspress line from Vienna ascends the Morn i s die) to Nish thence up 
the salle) of the Nishaii to Sofia, and thence down the Maritza past 
Adrnnople and across the Plain of 'lurke) to C oust mtinople 

'ihe broken surface of the peninsula has fostered the growth of numerous 
sin ill communities among which, as among the Scottish elms of old, there 
K often ntitcii which titndees prugress- On tfte ^testern emst cs tfie 

reeentlj created state of Yugo Slaua, which comprises Serbia md 
Montenegro, is well as Bosnia and Herzogoimi which used to belong 
to Austrn Southwest of this countrj lies the state of Albinii which 
w IS set up after the Balk in Var of 1913, but at present its goi eminent is 
under the control of the Italians South of the lower Diniihe lies the 
prmcipnhtj of Bulgan i Ihe peninsula between the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Marmori IS the onlj terntorj m Europe which still belongs to Turke) , 
wlnle the southern part of the Balkan Peninsula and a district along the 
lower course of the ri\er Struma are ii the hands of Greece 

rile climate of the peninsula is one of greit extremes notivithstaiiding 
its latitude In summer its temperature is as warm as m Italy, but m 
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%vmter the region is exposed to cold north east landwinds from Jlussia, 
which "bring heavy sno>vfalls and often freeze the Danube A large part 
of the peninsula is none the less available for agriculture, maize and wheat 
are grown m Bulgana on tlie northern and exposed side of the Balkans, 
while under their sheltered southern aspect, m Rumeha, tobacco is raised , 
here also roses are extensively cultivated, and a perfume called attar of 
roses distilled from them In the beech forests of the Serbian highlands 
large numbers of pigs are reared, and orchards, chiefly of plum trees, are 
also found m this distncL 

The hare hmestone ndges of the western sea board afford a scanty 
pasture for sheep and mohair goats, while m many of the milder parts 
of the penmsula the mulberr} tree is culbvated for the sake of silk worms 
In Greece, currants, ohves, and figs are produced The Balkan Peninsula 
IS well off for minerals, but the difficulty of communications has tended to 
hamper the dev elopment of such as it does possess , coal, iron, and lead are 
found in Serbia, and copper m the Rhodope Mountains In Greece the 
minerals he near the sea, and are thus more easilj handled , iron, lead, and 
zmc ores are important exports, as well as marble, of which the temples of 
the ancient Greeks were built (see picture 25) 

The two most useful ports of the whole penmsula are Constantmople 
and Athens Each possesses a fine natural harbour, though of the two 
Constantinople has the greater commercial and strategic advantages As 
picture 24 shows, it is situated on a hilly peninsula between an inlet 
of the Bosporus at its southern end, called the G ^Iden Horn, and the 
Sea of JIarmora , on the landward side it is protected bj a line of 
lakes and swamps Its commerce bos suffered owing to bad government, 
but its position at the mouth of the Black Sea is /er> unportant and its 
future IS 3 matter of mucli concern to the great powers of Europe. Athens, 
the capital of Greece, is famous for the rums of its ancient city , this 
was situated on and around a steep crag called the Acropobs, which 
was crowmed b) the temple shown in picture 25 Ihe port of Athens 
IS the Pincus, and the modem city hes m the plain between it and 
the Acropobs 

Other seaports are Saloniea, the terminus of a railway up the Morava 
and down the Vardar vallejs, which is part of tae sliortest route between 
England and Egj’pt , and Varna, on the Black Sea, the outlet for the 
cereals of the Bulgarian Plaia The chief inland towns of the peninsula 
are Adrnnople, which commands tlic route up the lunja valley and over 
the Shipka Pass into the Danube Plaui, Phihppopolis, the capital of 
Eastern Rjmelia, Sofia, the capital of Bulgiria, situated at the focus 
of routes leading down the valleys of the Monva, Isker, Mantza, and 
Struma, Nish, the junction of railways from Constantinople and Saloniea, 
and Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, and an important fortress at the 
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confluence of the Danube and the Save. All these to^vns are on the 
Orient Express route from Vienna to Constantinople. 

II.— CENTRAL AND NORTH-WEST EUROPE. 
Physicaixy this region may be roughly divided into three parts: in the 
south is a mass of highlands of which the Alps form the core; in tlie 
north are the Scandinavian Mountains, and between these is an extensive 
lowlapd plain which has been partially invaded by the shallow English 
Channel, North and Baltic Seas. As was pointed out on page 8, these 
shallow seas provide with useful estuaries the many slow-flowing rivers 
which traverse the Central European Plain. Hence the rivers of this 
’plain have always been important waterways, and this was specially the 
case in the did days when most of this area was covered \vith forest. 

(a) The Alpune Region. 

This may be conveniently divided into an eastern and a western part, 
by a line drawia from Lake Constance to Lake Como. The natural centre 
of the former riegion is Mont S. Gothard, from which several rivers radiate. 
Westward flowi^tlie Rhone, between the parallel ranges of the Bernese 
and Pennine Al^, the former containing the Finsteranrhom, Jungfrau, 
and Monch peaks, ynd the latter Monte Rosa, the Matterhorn, and Mont 
Blanc; the last-named is illustrated in picture 2G. Eastward from Mont 
S. Gothard flows the Rhine, and northward the Reuss, which eventually 
becomes its tributaijy; southward runs the Ticino which, after passing 
through Lake JIagglore (picture 10), joins the Po. The eastern division of 
tlie Alps is traversed^ from south-west to north-east by tlie Inn, and from 
north to south by tuc Adige. The easiest communication between the 
valleys of these two rivers is over the low Brenner Pass. Farther east four 
parallel valleys can bd traced, running from cast to west; they are drained 
by four tributaries of tlie Danube — tlie Eras, the Mur, tlie Drave, and the 
Save. In the angle bfltween the Adige and the Drave are the Dolomite 
Alps, famous for their ]v\ild sccnerj' (see picturf* 5). 

An examination of ihe map will show that many of the Alpine rivers 
rise nc.ar one another, nlid Uiis helps communications along their valleys 
and over tlic water-parting which separates them. Many of tlie p-i-sscs 
through the Alps are ofl this cliaractcr — the Furkn, S. Gothard (see 
picture 30), SplUgcn, Brenner, Great S. Bernard, and Cenis Passes. In 
picture 27 tlicre is a view of tlie Simplon Pass, which leads from the 
Rhone valley at Brieg to 'Uie head of the Tocc vnllej’. The roads over 
several of Utese p.asses Imv^ recently been supplemented by tunnels bcnc.ath 
Uicm, and these tunnels are pmong Uic longest in the world. For example. 
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that under the Cenis Pass is miles long, and the S Gothard tunnel 
9^ miles long In 1906 a tunnel was completed under the Simplon Pass , 
its lengtli IS 12^ miles, and it takes twenty imnutes or more for an 
express tram to pass through it. Electee locomotives are used m order 
to keep the atmosphere free from smoke In spite of the use of th^e 
tunnels, the railways over the Alpme passes have many steep gradients, 
and are m places forced to resort to a spiral track, such as is illustrated 
in picture 30, m order to go from one level to another 

0^vmg to its great height the Alpme region recei\es the Atlantic 
wmds, and thus has a rainfall comparable with that of the western coast 
of the British Isles (see page 5) The vegetation obviously \anes with 
the altitude The mountain tops are barren snowfields, from wluch 
glaciers often descend mto the heads of the \ alleys below (see picture 
1) , but, on the lower slopes, mosses and Alpme flowers, as for instance, 
the edelweiss, grow, and tliese gradually give place to pine forests, such 
as tliose shown m picture 28 In the upland vallejs, below the forests, 
are meadows covered with snow in wmter, as may be gathered from 
picture 29, but bright with innumerable flowers m spring and summer (see 
picture 28) On these meadows numbers of cattle are reared for dairjmg 
purposes It is to these summer pastures that the name “Alp’ should 
he given rather than to the mountam peaks themsehes, though this 
distinction is rarely observed by us. In the lower and warmer vallejs— 
especially tliose with a south aspect — vnneyards and orchards are to be 
found 

Hie western end of the Alps, containing Mont Blanc, is m France, 
and the eastern end partly in Austria and partly m Italy The centre 
compnscs the inland countrj of Switzerland which also uicludes the plateau 
Ijing between the north west Alps and the Juro. Mucli of this phteau is 
given over to agriculture, grapes arc grown on the southern slopes of the 
.rum, and flax and hemp iii the open pfam , dairj industries are a/so 
found here, as v^ell as m the Alpme vallcjs Manj of the towns haic 
manufactures, and the presence of waterpower, furnished b} mountain 
torrents, helps to compensate for the lack of coal Watches and musical- 
boxes arc made at Geneva, Ncucbutcl, Lc Boclc, and Chaux de Ponds, 
B«lc and Zdnch have silk iiulustnes, while S Gall, Appenzcll, and Zuricli 
also nnkc cotton goods The capital of the country, where the Federal 
I’arlnment meets is Bcme , hut Iiccause Swalzcrland is so mountainous it 
has l)ecn found rather diflicult to set up a rigid central goicmment, 
and Uic separate “cantons’* or states still retain their local goicmments 
Other important towns arc Puccnic, commanding tlic S Gothard through- 
route from the llhinc at Basle to Italy , and Genesa, guarding the gateway 
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from France into Switzerland, either vlA Lausanne and the Broj^ valley 
into the north-western plateau, or up the Rhone valley to the S. o ar 
The beautiful scenery of the Alps, so well illustrated in pictures 1, 5. 
16, 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30, attracts large numbers of tourists every year o 
Switzerland ; and this renders hotel-keeping an important indust^ as we 
as wood-carving and the manufacture of souvenirs of various kin s. 


(ft) France. 

France is bounded on t hr ee sides by the sea — the English Channe , 
Bay of Biscay, and Mediterranean ; to it flow navigable rivers-^-i7-» _ 
Garonne, Loire, Seine, and Rhone — ^which are weU supplied with tributane^ 
and have been artificially connected in many places by canals. By 
France is separated from Spain by the P 5 Trenees, from Italy by the ps» 
from Switzerland hy the Jura, and from Germany by the Rhine an ® 
Ardennes ; hut all these barriers are more or less easily crossed. Spam 
is accessible round either extremity of the Pyrenees, though not elsewhere , 
Italy, along the Riviera or over the Cenis Pass (now supplanted by e 
Mont Cenis tunnel); Switzerland, up the Rhone valley to Geneva, or 
through the Gate of Burgundy to Basle; Germany, across the Rhme or 
down the valley of the Moselle. Between France and Belgium the frontier 
is merely artificial, and is crossed by innumerable roads, railways, rivers an 
canals. AR these easy communications, together with the mild cRmate an 
the fertility of the lowland plain fronting the Bay of Biscay and the 
English Channel, have given France important commercial advantages. 

South and east of this wide lowland plain is a plateau of old roc 
which, in the centre, has been in places overlaid by volcanic action. 
The general slope of these highlands is towards the west or north-west, 
as is shoTvn by the general direction of the rivers which traverse it. 
The plateau descends steeply eastwards into the plain of the Saone 
and Rhone, which, like the Ebro in Spain, flow in a contrary direction to 
the general Re of the country. At tiie north-west comer of France w 
the hUly peninsula of Brittany, which, o^\'ing to its oceanic climate, is 
liable to heavy rain and frequent mists, while its rocky soil renders it 
unproductive ; its inliabitants are chiefly concerned in fishing. Close to 
where Brittany adjoins the neighbouring province of Normandy, at the 
souti) of Uie Cotentin Peninsula, lies the rocky islet Ulustrated in picture 82. 
It is knovi'n ns Mont S. ^lichel, and is in many ways similar to S. Michaels 
Mount near Penzance in Cornwall. Tlie island was strongly fortified in the 
Middle Ages, and ruled over by an abbot who was a person of much local 
importance ; in tlie fiflecntli century he even possessed the neighbouring 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey, and tire Abbey of the Cornish S. Michael s 
Blount was an offshoot of Mont S. MichcL 
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The plain of France, o^ving to its great mdth, is easily penetrated, 
even far inland, by the Atlantic winds; it thus enjoys a good rainfall. 
In its northern part, apples, wheat, and sugar-beet are raised, and there 
are extensive dairying industries, and in some parts — e.g. Champagne — 
it is even possible to grow Wnes. In the basins of the Loire and the 
Garonne w'heat and ■nine are produced, and in the district round Toulouse 
tobacco can be gro\vn. Along the coast of the Bay of Biscay, soutli 
of Bordeaux, is a flat and sandy plain called the “landes.” It is planted 
with pine trees, from which much turpentine is obtained ; and in the 
clearings herds of all kinds are fed (see picture SI). In the sheltered 
Hhone valley many varieties of grape are produced in abundance, as well 
as olives and maize, and mulberry trees for silk-worms. The silk-worm 
is really the caterpillar of a moth; it feeds on the leaves of the mulberrj’ 
tree (see picture 34). When it is full-grown it spins a cocoon, such as 
is shown in tlie inset to the picture. From tliis cocoon the silk is 
procured ; the chrysalis inside is first killed by exposing the cocoon to 
great heat, and the silk thread is then reeled ofl. After being twsted 
into thicker yam, it is cleaned and dyed and woven’ into fabrics or ribbon. 

Considering lier size (about three and a half times that of England 
and Wales), France is badly off for minerals. The most important coal- 
fields are on the border of Belgium, but there ore olso deposits on the 
western brink of the Central Plateau at S. Etienne and CreuzoL Iron 
is obtained in tlie neighbourhood of this last-named town, as well 
as in the valley of tl>c Moselle near Nancy. As a result of the Great War 
the provinces of AKace and Lorraine were restored to France. They are 
rich in minerals such as iron and potash, and contain the important 
manufacturing to^vns of Strasbourg, Mulliouso and Colmar. France is also 
to Imve the coal fields of tlic Saar basin, north-west of Lorr.aine, as a 
com{>ensation for the destruction of Ujc coal-mines of Northern France by 
Uie Germans. The district will be governed by a Commission appointed by 
the League of Nations, and after fifteen yc.irs its inhabitants will vote 
to decide the political future of their country. The most imjwrtant 
manufacturing district of France is on tljc Belgian frontier ; Uiis is due 
not only to the presence of coal, but also to Uie flax and wool of the 
district, and the nearness of the sea whence cotton and extra supplies 
of wool from abroad arc imported nt Dunkirk and Le llasTC, os well 
M at Antwerp in Belgium. The chief industrial to%vns of tills region arc 
Boulvaix. Tourcoing, Bheims, and Amiens, whicli manufacture woollens- 
and I.iUc and Cambrai, uliich devote theniscl\ es chiefly to linens Cotton 
gtvxU arc made nt I.nic. S. Quentin, and Bouen, and al^o in several 
town oi. the vvesten, .idc of U>c Vmgci Tl.o silk produced in ll.e 
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Rhone valley is manufactured at Lyons, and also to a lesser extent at 
Nimes and Avignon; and S. Etienne, in addition to its coal-mines, has 
extensive ribbon manufactures. 

In the centre of the fertile northern plain of France lies Paris, the 
capital of the country. A large number of routes converge upon this city, 
and to this its importance is largely due ; chief of them are that from 
Belgium do'wn the valley of the Oise ; that from Germany via Strasbourg 
through the Lorraine Gap and along the Marne ; that through the Gate of 
Burgundy, -which at Dijon joins the Rhone-Saone valley route from 
Marseilles, and thence follows the valleys of the Yonne and the Seine ; 
that from Spain t?id Bordeaux, Tours, the Loire valley, and Orleans ; and 
finally the river-way up the Seine firom the port of Le Havre. All this 
makes Paris the most important commercial centre in France ; but lack of 
coal in its neighbourhood hampers the rise of large industries. It therefore 
confines itself to the manufacture of articles of luxury, such as jewellery, 
perfumes, furniture, porcelain, and gloves. Some idea of Paris may he 
gathered from picture 85. It contains many fine parks and gardens, >vitb 
magnificent churches and public building. The Seine is spanned, as the 
picture shows, by numerous bridges, and the city itself is intersected by 
fine broad streets called “boulevards,” which are bordered with trees. The 
original city of Paris was built for defensive purposes on an island in the 
middle of the Seine. On tlus island stands the cathedral of Notre-Dame, 
the twin towers of which can be distinguished in the picture; there is 
also a small drawing of this cathedral on the title-page of this book. 

The chief port of France is Marseilles, situated a little to the east of 
the Rhone delta, where it avoids the silt which is brought down by the 
river and carried westward by currents {qf, the position of Alexandria 
in Egypt). Its importance has increased since the cutting of the Suez 
Canal, but it is being rivalled by Genoa (see page 21). Among the 
industries of Marseilles is the making of soap ; the necessary oil is 
'^^tained largely from olives grown locally, and it is extracted in picturesque 
lUs, such as can be seen in picture 33. The seaport next in importance 
^Marseilles is Le Havre, at the mouth of the Seine, though this again is 
ling rivalled by Dunkirk, on the North Sea, which has for its hinter- 
ud the greatest industrial region in France. The chief exports of 
ordeaux and Nantes, on the estuaries of the Garonne and the Loire, 

■e the agricultural products of the basins of these two rivers and their 
ibutanes. Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe are merely packet-stations 
jramunicating -with England ; while Cherbourg on the English Channel, 
rest and Lorient on the Bay of Biscay, and Toulon near JMarseilles, are 
le headquarters of the French navy. 
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To France belongs the mountainous island of Corsica. A view of 
its chief to^vn, Ajaccio, where Napoleon was bom, is given in picture 3G. 
In this island there stills survives the custom of the “vendetta” — i.e., 
taking private revenge instead of hanng recourse to the law, as is usual 
in civilised countries. If a Corsican quarrels ■with his neighbour, he lies 
in wait for him and shoots him, if he can ; then the relatives of the 
dead man seek to avenge his death by shooting the murderer, or, failing 
that, some near relative of his. This process goes on indefinitely, and many 
deaths are involved ; this is perliaps the reason why the women in 
picture 86 are dressed in dark clothes, instead of wearing the gay colours 
which are common in the Mediterranean region, and in which southern 
nations delight The French GovemmeDt is doing its best to put down 
the vendetta; hut although much improvement has been made, yet even 
to-day this barbaric custom still exists. 

(c) The Low Countries. 

The name of “Low Countries” or “Netherlands” is often given to 
Holland and Belgium, which front the North Sea on the north-west, 
and have artificial boundaries separating them ftom France on the south 
and Germany on the east In the extreme south-east of Belgium is the 
tableland of the Ardennes, which slopes down into the low and level 
plain which, in some places in the north and west, lies below sea-level. 
The scenery of the Ardennes district, as can be gathered from picture 6, 
is made very beautiful by forests and rivers. The flatness of the 
coastal pliun is responsible for the existence of slow-flowing rivers, 
some of which rise outside Holland and Belgium, though the estuaries, 
and in some cases the greater part of the strums themselves, lie witliin 
the Low Countries ; chief of them are the Scheldt, the Meuse, and the 
delta of the Rhine. These rivers are connected by innumerable canals, 
and thus in the Netherlands waterways are used to an extent unknown 
in. other parts of Europe; in Holland, the length of the waterways is 
almost twice that of the railways. One of the canals is illustrated in 
picture 37. More than a third of Holland also is below the level of the 
sea, and the water is kept back by means of dykes ; the land so reclaimed 
is drained by pumps, which are usually driven by windmills (refer to 
picture 38). No part of the plain of the Low Countries is high enough to 
receive a hea-vy rainfall, and it is so exposed that the -winters are severe. 
Much of it, however, is given up to agriculture and pasturage; in Belgium, 
wheat, rye, oats, and sugar-beet are grown, as well as flax in the basin 
of the Lys. Sheep are pastured on tlie highlands of the Ardennes. The 
water-meadows of Holland yield rich pasture for cattle, and hence this 
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country has large dairying industries, and exports butter and cheese , 
among the crops raised are rye, from which a spirit called “Hollands 
IS distilled, and flax, of winch “bro^vn Holland’ is made Sugar-beet 
and potatoes are gro^vn in the dncr soil of eastern Holland, while round 
Haarlem there are hundreds of acres of tulips and other bulbs, such 
as are illustrated in picture 80 In the seventeenth century tulips became 
extraordinarily fashionable, and there was a ^videspread tulip “craze, to 
which the name of “ tulipomania * lias been given Attempts were made 
to produce tuhps of all lands of rare colours, and enormous sums were 


paid for them 

There is an important coal field in the south of Belgium near Mods and 
Charleroi (see page 85) , while close at hand, near Namur and Li&ge, are 
deposits of iron Zmc and lead are also found m this neighbourhood The 
whole region has, therefore, developed important manufacturmg mdustnes, 
based on this mmeral wealth and on the local supplies of raw matenal, 
tliQugh additional supphes have nowadays to be imported from abroad. The 
flax of the Lys hasm is woven mto Imen at Toumai and Courtrai, the 
wool of the Ardennes is manufactured at Verviers , while Ghent imports 
and spms cotton, and Brussels and Mechlm are famous for their lace. 
In addition to the textile mdustnes of Belgium, iron is worked at Li6ge» 
and the not very abundant local supphes of ore are supplemented by 
those brought down the Ourthe valley from Luxembourg Glass, 
chemicals, and pottery are also manufactured m the south east of 
Belgium The manufacturing districts of Belgium were laid waste 
during the Great War, but tihey are now being restored Holland 
has practically no mmeral wealth, save some clay round Delft, which 
has given nse to the pottery mdustry there , she has therefore to 
rely chiefly on her agriculture and dairying, although Imen is manufactured 
from locally grown flax at Tilburg and Utrecht. Amsterdam is the most 
important city m Europe for diamond cutting, and it has also a large 
trade m coffee imported from the Dutch East Indies 


j The Dutch are stdl an important mantune power In the seven- 
teenth century they succeeded in gettmg mto their hands the trade with 
the East, which the Portuguese had acquired owing to then discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope route to South Eastern Asia (see page 
They used to brmg the spices, silks, gems, etc , of the East and 
distribute them to Central Europe by way of the Bhme, just as m the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries Venice and Genoa had imported 
tliese goods mto the same region over the Alpme passes The Dutch had 
eventually to give place to the British m their command of the sea and 
its trade , but even to-day they possess many of the East Indian Islands, 
which are one of the most important sources of spices and similar goods 




No 89. A Typical Dutch Scxnb. 

''^Vhcnl*a4hAl loL« red»i>n*i3 ffom tbaiea. «i>tlo»ed»>th»J»k» topfr*tnl»ay »»ter flowiB|r tato It. Oo tha 

rdfeof tbudyU mndmilit are arccud. ueh of •bulb •wk* * punp. Aa tia aiOU draw up tix Mtar K la iiacbarfed wfo 
a caaal, whicb Uk«a it to tba aaa." 

The Low Countries are well supplied with ports, though many of 
them are liable to be silted up by sediment brought down by the rivers, 
and have been kept open orUy by dredging or the cutting .of canals. 
Antwerp, on the Scheldt, is strongly fortified, and has railway connection 
with the manufacturing district of the Meuse, as well as a complicated 
system of inland w'atertvays. Amsterdam, on the shallow Zuider Zee, 
has direct communication by sbip^anal with the North Sea at Ijmuiden ; 
Rotterdam has also been connected with the sea by canal, since the mouth 
of the Rhine on which it stands has been silted up. Ostend and Zeebrugge 
(both connected by canal with Bruges and Ghent), Flushing, and the 
Hook of Holland near Rotterdam are all important packet-stations for 
passenger traffic. 

Although Holland and Belgium are geographicafly connected, and may 
therefore he conveniently treated together, yet, politically, they are distinct. 
They both form bufTer-states between France and Germany, and this is 
shown in the mixture of peoples and religions — Protestant and Teutonic 
Dutch or Flemish in Holland and Northern Belgium, and French-speaking 
Roman Catholics in South Belgium. The position of Belgium, on the 
route from Paris to Berlin rid Cologne, is also illustrated by the numerous 
battles w Inch all through European history have been fought in this region. 
Tt was here, of course, that p.art of the " western front ” lay in the Great tVar. 

In tlie e.xtreme south-east of Belgium lies the independent Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg. It has very productive deposits of iron-ore, some 
of which is smelted locally, and some sent to Litge in Belgium (see 
page 40), or the IVcstphalian iron-worlang district of Germany (see page 45). 
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(d) Germany. 

This country is divided almost equaUy into a lowland area m 
and in the south a more elevated district "5: 

The frontiers separating Germany from Holland and Poland ^ 

fieiallines; and the boundary between it and France >'“teen deserved on 
page 32. In the south. Germany is separated from Smtzerlan J 
Constance and part of the upper Rhine, and from Austna “">1 Czedu^to 
valda by a whole series of mountam ranges— the Eastern ^ps, 

Wald (i.e., Bohemian Forest), and the Erz and Riesen Gehuge (i.e., 

Giant MounUins). At the angle made by the Bohmer Wald the 
Erz Gebirge are the Fichtel Gebirge (t.e., Pme Mount^h 

Thuringian Forest Mountains run noAb-westwards and the Germ J 
south-westwards. West of the latter is the Black Forest ^gton ^usteated 
in picture 40), which is separated from the Vosges T J Mont S 
middle Rhine. The Rhine itself rises on the eastern side ^ 
Gothard (see page 28). After flowing through the Lake of ^ 

it passes over the famous falls at Schafthausen, whic „„*.(yards 
picture 41. After passing these falls, the Rhme flows rapi If . j 
Is far as the Swfrs totn of Basle; there it tun« 
enters the valley of the middle Rhine, mentioned above. _ eartli's 
has been produced by the formation of two parallel cracta m 
surface, between which a long strip of land has sbpped o^ .-pndi so 
level of the surrounding coimtry ; along the bottom ^ ® . a 

formed the Rhine now flows, with a fertile plain on either a ^ 

valley sunk in a plateau in this way is called by geograp ers a 

valley,” and there are rnany such in various parts of me wor 
the Jordan and Dead Sea valley, and the Cental Plain o c 

At the northern end of its rift-valley the Rhine has <m ^ 

gorge, which is sho\vn in picture 42, through a plateau whic s 
northwards and westwards, and slopes gradually downwards . 

Plain of Northern Germany, being broken orfy by the Harz 3 oun 
On the steep sides of the Rhine rift-valley and of the gorge a 
northern end, there are innumerable vineyards. The sloping ban 
been cut into terraces, on which the vines grow ; some of these err 
can just be distinguished in Uic picture, on the far side of the n> • 
By means of tliem the plants are sheltered and can get le 
advantage of tlic sun’s rays, while at tlie same time any excess of . 

is drained away from the roots. Thus tlie whole middle Rhine 
Is famous for its wines, many of which take their names from lo'^'ns 
villages in this region- On citlicr side of the river tlie clifTs arc crown 
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the rums of numerous "ents'the 

picture After passing throug S g » ^ ^ through 

Plain of Northern Gennany. ^ J „^orth-ivesterly one, 

a delta in Holland Its genera ^ ^ Mannheim, 

and since it is ^r^Tvery valuable highway for commerce 

864 miles from its mouth, it ^ country, is 

A north-westward direction ’““^'‘\„®aie southern highlands and 

taken by ”7®’“ ^'“eLf of them are the Ems, Wescr, Elbe, 

flow across the Great .^,55 ,^,uch some of these rivers 

and Oder. Owing to the flatness of the plam, 

make, their important ‘"^"7^anvof the^lreams by canals, and thus 
,t has been possible to conn«t ““y “ mto eiostence. 

an extensive system of inland J , y jjttle from south to north. 

smce the high altitude of sheltered and low-lymg Khme vaUey 

the chief exception to this is extreme, and the ramfall less. 

The ‘«”P«”'‘“'7"'\‘“i^uenee of the Atlantic is less felt and the 
from west to east, as the g, Stdl the rainfall is nowhere 

climate becomes more contmentalisee p p 1 country, 

msufflcient, and vegetation ..uth is covered with forest, as is 

especially m the *“87“^ The Northern Plam is not very fertile, but it 
ihustrated m picture 40 The Nort distiUrf 

produces oats, rye. flax, hemp, and cultivated, whde, m the 

In the neighbourhood afd Bavana, wheat, barley, hops, and 

more fertde districts :Sltartd t:;ac;s of the middle Etaie 

tobacco are grown, and on the shrt 42 

valley many varieties of ® ’ „mcjals iron and coal he mtliin 

Germany has also great wealth m her mmerals.iro^^ ^ 

SO miles of each other m WestpliAia, produemg parts of tlie 

Sdesia, although the j ndiatatants. Zinc and lead 

latter district is to be settled by Chapelle) near Cologne, coppe 

are found m Sdesia and at Aachen ( t;„xonY Valuable potash salts 

ui the Hare Mountains, and ““^rt near Magdeburg There 

used for chemical purposes, are mmed „ based on these muie^s 

are several important industrial regions >" "wiberfeld manufacture woollens 
In tVestphaha. the towns of Barmen a®d E^er^ Tbe 

and silks, Krefeld. silks f d 7'®'! ’ chemnita and Zwickau m Svxonj 
cotton mdustry is largely developed a extensive wooUen 

The sheep rearms of S^-a ^ g b today additional supplies 
mdustnes of Breslau and Gorli^ uio g 
foreign wool have to be importe 
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The manufactures of all these distncts, although produced, for the 
most part, at some distance from the sea, can he easily exported owmg 
to the fine railway and water^\ay communications of tlie North German 
Plain. This has also emphasised the importance of the German ports 
Those on the Baltic are less valuable than the ports on the North Sea, 
since the former are farther from tlie open ocean and the great trade 
routes, again, they are liable to be frozen up in ivinter (see note to the 
maps on page 9), and are also less helped by tides (see page 8) Still, 
they mclude Stettin, the nearest seaport to Berlm, and the outlet, vid the 
Oder, for the products of Silesia, and Ijubech, which is joined to the 
Elbe by a canal giving it easy access to the North Sea. In the Middle 
Ages Lubeck was the head of a confederacy called the Hanseatic League, 
w^cb included nearly all the important sea and nver-ports of Northern 
Germany The object of the League was to put down piracy and to 
help oversea commerce , it became powerful enough to estabhsh trading 
centres or “factones’ at Bruges, London, Bergen, and Novgorod, near 
Petrograd Among the other Baltic ports belonging to Germany maj be 
mentioned Kiel, a naval station, and also connected by a ship canal with the 
North Sea Further east are the ports of Dantzig, Komgsberg, and hlemel, 
which export timber, gram, flax, hemp, and potatoes, produced m the 
neighbouring distncts of Germany and Ilussia The future of these toavns 
IS at present somewhat uncertain, but Dantzig has been made a free city 
under tlie League of Nations. By far the most important seaport of 
Germany is Hamburg, witli its outport, Cuxhaven, on the Elbe It owes its 
origin to bemg a bndge town in a marshy district, and the concentration 
pomt of many routes Chief of them are that up the Rhine valley to 
Cologne, and thence wa Munster and Bremen , that from Central Europe 
via Nuremberg the Mam, Frankfort, Cassel, Gottingen, and Hanover, that 
from Silesia do^vn the Oder, Spree, and Havel, which joms the through 
traffic along the Elbe that from the Baltic ma Lubeck, and that up the 
Elbe estuary from the North Sea The fact that all these routes meet at 
Hamburg, and that it is on an estuary, has made this port the chief export 
and import centre in Germany Before the Great War it had the largest 
trade of any seaport on the continent of Europe, and was the fourth port in 
the world, being surpassed only by London, New York and Liverpool Ham 
burg IS connected with the Baltic by the canal to LubeeJe. A picture (No 46) 
of the busy harbour of Hamburg is given on page 48 Another important 
German seaport fronting the North Sea is Bremen w ith its outport Bremer 
haien on the Weser, it is connected by railwajs and watenvaysivith the 
Ruhr coal fields and the textile towns of Elberfeld and Barmen Emden» 
at the mouth of the Ems also provides an outlet for this region 
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L“sers sr|Un;. -{f 

are other inland towns manufactures. Chief of 

specially due to mineral beautiful cathedral, shown 

them is the bndge-town of Cologne, ^ ^ong 

in picture 45. This cathedral was begun m ‘ completion 

letl’^unfinished, and did not reach its spectator), 

in 1880 of the south spire (the o"® >“ * as he climbs up he can 

The sdsitor is allowed to ascend t is ^ir , ^ 

see. cut in the * m^^tbJ V^very estisive. 

the tower vras completed. Ine ine which flows the Khme, 

To the north stretches the Great Plam of the WestphaUan 

and in the distance can he seen can dimly be made 

coal-field; to the west, the edg -Rhine and far away is the 

out Southwards Hes the valley of tjje right bank 

outline of the Sieben ^*’’“'8=. “ Cologne is famous not only 

of the river between Bonn and ^ Eau de Cologne. It 

for its cathedral, but abo for a Colocme in the early part of 

was invented by an ItahM jj^ia Farina— still appeara on 

the eighteenth century. His Mm Other important towns are Leipsio, 

the bottles of genuine Eau de Cologne Tiresdcn which commands the 

which prints hooks and manufactures pian , pottery made lower 

Elbe route into Bohemia, aud has given 

down the Elbe at MeUsen; ^re used in making beer; and 

the town where the loci^y-gro P confluence of the 

Frankfurt, a great bantog cen , aaveral towns celebrated 

Rhine and the mefeval buildings; among '>“*• 

for their beauty or tbeir T"‘ , iUustrated in pictures 43 and 4 . 

known are Heidelberg and Neekar valley, near the confluence 

Heiddberg lies at the enhance ^ ^ ^ its old buildmgs make 

of that river with the Europe. It is the seat of a famous 

it one of the most heautiM t^ E ^ t toe 

university, and eontams Itc m-® ^ the fifteenth centur}. 

left of toe picture. „tcen^entury the greater part of it 

^a^-dri^etr^r Sir!; “u r 1“ 

:[r;r'ai"roirw^ 
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old churches or houses, and in the streets there arc many curious 
fountams, one of ^^hlch can be made out in the picture 

Before the Great War Germany a\ns a rich and powerful countrj, and as 
she has great natural resources she will doubtless become so again Her nse 
to importance took place w ithm quite recent times Formerly she comprised 
a large number of independent states and cities, but they were all more or 
less under the influence of Prussia In 1870 there was a terrible war 
between the Germans and the French, in which tlie latter, after a braie 
resistance, were beaten All the states and cities under the lead of Prussia 
sided together against the French When they realised how powerful a 
combination they could make, they agreed to unite and form a single 
German Empire, and the King of Prussia was chosen to be the first 
German Emperor But Germany was not content with Iier victory, and by 
increasing her military power she became a serious menace to all her 
neighbours This led to the outbreak of the Great War, which began in 
1914 and lasted for over four years After a bitter struggle Germany and 
her allies, Austna Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria — the “ Central Powers,' 
as they were called — were defeated by the Allied Nations As a result 
Germany has been reduced in size Her Emperor has abdicated, and it is 
to be hoped that her military system has been completely and for ever 
destroyed 

(e) Scandinavia and Denmark. 

Thousands of years ago there was a great ice-sheet extending over much 
of Northern Europe Along its edge earth and stones were deposited, and 
the rocky boulders which it earned beneatli its surface wore out a deep 
bed , so tbat, when in course of time the temperature became higher and 
the ice retreated northwards, a great sea was left m the channels hollowed 
out by the glaciers, and it was ponded back by the matter which, had been 
deposited In this manner the Baltic Sea was formed, and JDenmsrJw and 
Scania, the southern peninsula of Scandmavia, are formed from the 
materials deposited along the edge of the original ice sheet So also 
Lakes Wener, Wetter, and Malar m Sweden, and Ladoga, Onega, and 
many others m Russia and Finland, are glacial m origm The greater 
part of Scandmavia consists of a plateau Its average altitude is equal to 
that of Scafell, the highest moun^m m England, but it rises m the south 
to peaks of over 8000 feet high It slopes abruptly westwards, and more 
gradually eastwards These highlands are known as the Kjolen Mountains 
m the north and centre, and as the Dovrefjeld, Jotun^eld, and Hardan- 
gerljeld m the south The whole area has extensive snow-fields and 
glaciers, and is thus altogether unproductive Along the western side of 
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Scandinavia the coast is broken up by long and deep ^ords (see picture 47), 
and Ringed with innumerable islands, while the rivers are short and 
torrential ; eastward the gradual slope makes the streams flowing towards 
the Baltic more navigable. 

The moimtainous western edge of Norway, fronting the Atlantic, 
produces a very heavy rainfall, and accordingly the whole region is densely 
forested ; also the marine climate tends to counteract the effects of altitude 
as regards temperature. Sweden, being in a rain-shadow, receives much 
less moisture, and, since it is exposed to the east and is cut off from the 
south-west winds and oceanic influences, its climate is more extreme and 
its coast frozen in winter (refer to the January isotherm map on page 9). 

Owing to the presence of forests in Scandinavia, timber and its 
by-products are important exports, and the torrential rivers afford abundant 
water-power ; a picture (No. 48) illustrating this industry is given on 
page 51. The logs are felled during the winter, and then taken on 
sledges to the nearest stream. As soon as the ice melts the timber is 
floated down to the saw-mills, its course being guided by men armed 
with long poles. Along the coast of Norway, in the Qords and stretches 
of calm water protected by islands, there ore fisheries of cod and herring. 
On the eastern plateau of Sweden, and e^ecially in the south, agriculture 
is possible, oats, flax, and rye being the most important crops; in the 
Baltic island of Gottland, cattle are reared and butter is exported. 
Scandinavia has deposits of iron in the north of Sweden and in the 
neighbourhood of Upsala, of copper at Fahlun, and of lead and silver 
north of L-ake Malar, 

Sweden and Norway have been since 1905 separate kingdoms, the 
frontier following for the most part the water-parting of the moimtain 
backbone. The capital of Norway, Christiania, and the ports of Stavanger, 
Bergen, and Trondhjein, are busied with the export of timber and fish ; 
Tromsb and Hammerfest, in the extreme north, are also fishin g centres. 
The capital of Sweden is Stockholm, a beautiful city at the entrance to 
Lake Malar, A general view of it is given in picture 50. To the north 
of it lies the imiversxty town of Upsala. The chief seaports are 
Gothenburg, on the Kattegat, which is conveniently placed as regards 
trade -with Germany, France, and England ; Malmo, opposite Copenhagen, 
which has trade with Denmark; and Norrkbping, which exports butter, 
and has canal and lake commimication with Gothenburg. 

Denmark consists of the flat peninsula of Jutland and the adjacent 
islands ; its chief industry is the rearing of cattle and poultry, and butter 
and eggs are exported. The only large town is Copenhagen, the capital, 
of which a riew is given in picture 49. It has glove manufactures, for 
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which the sldns of the Danish herds furnish raw material. To Denmark 
also belong the Faroe Islands, north of Scotland, and Iceland, the 
inhabitants of which earn their living mainly by fishing and collecting 
birds’ eggs and eider-down. The chief interest of Iceland lies in the 
fact that it contains an active volcano — Mount Hekla — besides many 
geysers, one of which is illustrated in picture 51. Geysers are hot sprmgs 
which spout up at intervals and are often found in volcanic regions. 


III.— EASTERN EUROPE. 


Under this heading may he included the Great Plain of European Russia, 
stretching from the Caspian, the Caucasus, and the Black Seas in the 
south, to the Arctic and the Baltic Seas in the north ; and, in addition 
to tliis, the basin of the Danube, separated from the Russian plain y 
the Carpathian Mountains. Considering the size of this area, its relief is ^ ery 
monotonous, and, since the Carpathians form the only physical obstacle of 
any importance, all the Great Plain east of tliem was until recently in the 
hands of one power— Russia. Since the Great War, however, tlie country 
has broken up into a number of independent or semi-independent states. 

The whole region may be divided up into areas of vegetation, 
which reference has already been made on page 10. In the extreme 
north is the tundra ; then comes a forest-belt consisting cliiefly of pines, 
firs, and birch (see pictures 40 and 52) ; these gradually give p 
farther south to the oak and the beech. 'Most of the south of Russia is 
a ^vide tract of what was originally grass-land, but which is now im er 
cultivation, and tliis is* also the case with the Danube plain south of tie 
Carpathians. In tlie south-eastern part of the Russian plain the griU'S- 
land still exists, and is known as ** steppes.” The whole plain, being 
unprotected by mountains, is exposed to the cold north and east v’ln s, 
and is too remote from the Atlantic to get the benefit of maritime 
mfluences; the result of this continental climate is to produce deficiency 
ol rainfall in niost parts, and great extremes of temperature. 

(a) Russia. 




riic Russian plain stretches castsvards from the Baltic 
ron ers of Poland .and Runi.ania. Near its centre is a belt of lo" 
mnmng roughly north and south, sviUi an extension m tlie centre ca-stivnjds 
into Uie loop of U,e Volga at Samara, -and another in tlie north niiini"S 
tmvards U,c centre of Uic Ural range. Along this upland a svater-parting 
ma} e traced svitli three anns radiating from the Valdai Hills, f” 
nciglibonrhood rise some of the most important rivers of llussia-e.^-. f'' 
\ Olga and several of its riglit-hank tributaries, tlie Don, Dnieper, Diina. 




^o 63 rrTROLEOM Wetvs at Bakv 

To ob a n (Ve p«tre(euin a h<v1e • ber«J b> fnacbnery nto (I e firrouru] until t reaches the stratum n 
uhich (I ee > s found Then on eaptoi ve s lowered l» the bot om of the well and there d sehareed. Tie 
0 1 wh eh 1 thus eet f ee eorne* rush np up at 6 ^t I Ve a rejrter but toon the flow d m n »1 es and il e od i a* 
lobeaeitTn Jy pumped up. 
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Ncm and ])\m« Since tliesc n\ers flow tlirough a Jarge plain their 
current is, on the ^^hole, slow and steadj, and thej are thus available as 
w atervv a\ s , but some of them — <? q the \^olga — are obstructed by sand 
banks or else bv rapids — cff the Dnieper The rners of Russia have 
all alike the great disadvantage that they flow to seas which are either 
entirely land locked, as the Caspian, or almost land locked and hable to 
be froren up in wnter, such as the fialtic and Black Seas The Dvim 
flows to the White Sea, whicli is blocked bj ice for half the jear Hence, 
in proportion to her size, Russia is of small commercial importance 

The plain of Russia extends from north to south through 20 degrees 
of latitude, and therefore, as has been seen, presents a great vanetj of 
vegetation The coniferous forests directly south of the tundras produce 
pitcli and tar, while the hark of the silver birch (see picture 52) is used 
for tanning the local hides, and so producmg ^‘Russia leather In 
Fmland, more especially , paper is made from wood pulp m factories dm en 
by waterpower The forest region also prondes a liome for various fur 
beaimg animals, but it is being cleared m places for the growing of oats 
and ry e In the clearings of the deciduous forests flax and hemp flourish 
on the rich mould formed by the fallen leaves. The most fertile part 
of the grass lands south of the forest belt is a black earth region m Soutli 
West Russia, where w heat, maize, barley , tobacco, and sugar beet are 
grown Farther east, m tlie Steppe region, it is impossible to cultivate 
the grass land ow ing to the lack of ram and the excess of salt m the 
soil, the chief indastry is tlierefore the rearing of herds of horses and 
cattle The lower ^ olga, between Saratov and Astrakhan, is noted for its 
sturgeon fisheries In the sheltered region of Caucasia, along the north 
east coast of the Black Sea grapes, olives, and otlier Mediterranean fruits 
can be grown while on the western shores of the Caspian there are 
extensive petroleum springs (see picture 58) Petroleum is used for 
making illuminating oils as well as for heating purposes It also furnislies 
petrol for dnv ing motor cars 

Russia has considerable mineral wealth which is but little developed 
at present. Coal and iron are found near together in the valley of the 
upper Don in the Ural distnct near Peim, and in the south west of 
Poland Coal is also mined m the valley of the Donetz and iron at 
Ixnvnoi Rog north of Kherson The Urals contain gold, copper and 
platmum in the neiglibourhood of Ekatermberg and salt is found in an 
area lying below sea lev el, north of tlie Caspian Xhe presence of coal 
1ms encouraged the development of cotton manufactures at Lodz m 
P-oland which receives its supplies of raw material rid Dantzig and the 
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Vistula, and also manufactures much of Uie flak grown locally Poland is 
now an independent country made up of districts which formerly belonged 
to Russia, Germany, and Austria. It is nch m coal and iron, and these 
hare given rise to the manufacture of machinery and leather goods at 
Warsaw Moscow also has coal and iron in its neighbourhood and 
manufactures textiles and other goods, it possesses a large number of 
mdescnbably beautiful churches, nine of winch are cathedrals A of 
tlus city IS given in picture 55 Iron ore is smelted at Tula, n Inch is in 
the region of the Don coal and iron deposits 

The chief seaport of Russia is Petrograd, connected with the deep 
water at ICronstadt by a ship canal , until recently it was the capital of the 
countrj and contains the famous Wmter Palace, a picture of wluch is 
gi\en on page 58 Other ports are Archangel on the White Sea, Riga, 
winch does business in flax, hides, and timber , Reval, which has recently 
become a place of import for cotton, and Helsingfors, the capital of 
Finland, illustrated in picture 54 Fmland was formerly a part of tlie 
Russian Empire, hut it declared its independence m 1917 Riga is on the 
Baltic, and Rei al and Helsingfors on the Gulf of Finland The clnef Russian 
port on the Bhck Sea is Odessa, which has for its lunterland t)ie black eartli 
region and the JCnvTioi Rog iron district Other ports m the south of Russia 
are Kherson, at the mouth of the Dnieper, and ICikolaier, a naial station 
On the Caspian are Astrakhan, a fishmg centre, and Baku (see picture 53), 
which, with Datum on the Black Sea, is concerned with the local 
petroleum mdustry 

Owing to the scattered population of tlie Great Russian Plain, trade 
inland is sUll earned on, to a large extent, hj means of fairs the best 
known are those of Nijni Koagorod on the Volga, where European 
and Asiatic products are exchanged, and of Polta\a, Ivief, and Kliarkof 
in the black earth region. 

(b) Danubeland. 

The Danube rises in the Black Forest (see page 42) and /Ion’s castnard 
across the plateau of South German), until it crosses the Austrian frontier 
between the Bolmier Wald and the extreme eastern end of the Alps 
Passing Vienna, it suddenij bends soutlnrards between the Bakonjer 
Wald and a mass of mountains at the north west end of the Carpathians. 

It flows in this direction across the Central Plntn of Ilungarj, reccning 
man) important tributaries — tfic Ihciss, Dn\e, and Sale At its 
confluence with tlie last namcil stream, where the town of llcigrnde (sec 
page 27) bos been built, the Danube again turns eastward and passes 
over some rapids through a gorge known as the ‘Iron Gates between 
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the Carpathians and the Balkans. After this it enters another plain ndt 
unlike that which it has just left; and then flows between Rumania 
and Bulgaria, until — after another bend northwards and eastwards — it 
finally enters the Black Sea. 

Austria occupies part of the upper basin of the river ; it includes also 
the Eastern Alps, drained by several of the tributaries of the Danube, such 
as the Inn, Enns, Drave, and Mur. East of it lies Hungary which 
comprises part of the plain between the Carpathians on the north and the 
mountains of the Balkan Peninsula on the south. North of Austria an4 
Hungary lies the republic of Czechoslovakia which became independent iR 
1918. It includes the great plateau of Bohemia, shut in by the Bohemiaii 
Forest and the Erz and Riesen Gebirge, as well as Moravia and part of 
Silesia. The chief town of the whole region is Prague, on a tributary of 
the Elbe. It commands the route from Bohemia into Germany and i^ 
chiefly concerned with making hardware and glass. Pilsen, in northen^ 
Bohemia, has textile industries and manufactures beer and sugar, for hop^ 
and sugar-beet are grown in the neighbourhood. 

The climate of most. of the Danube basin is one of extremes; this i^ 
especially the case with the lowland plains of Hungary, which have » 
typically continental climate. The only part which receives any consider^ 
able rainfall is the mountainous region near the head of the Adriatic, which 
gets the benefit of the Mediterranean vdnter-rains. Bye, oats, and timbef 
are produced in Austria, while Hungary has vast grass-lands on which lierds 
are pastured (see pictures 9 and 67), and raises wheat, maize, and tobacco. 
Timber is also an important product of the highland regions of Austria 
and of the Carpathians, while horses, cattle, and poultry are reared in the 
Great Plain of Hungary. 

The mountainous regions surrounding the Danube basin are rich in 
Vas a'c>a\, ass’! «i<iv&vicrahle 

iron deposits also in Bohemia ; gold and silver, too, are found in this region. 
Austria has coal and iron, and before the Great War carried on important 
manufactures of pottery, glass, textiles, and machinery. In Styria, a 
province south-east of Vienna, iron and steel are manufactured at Gratz 
and Ivlagenfurt ; and this industry is based on a kind of coal called lignite 
which is found in the neighbourhood. Austria has recently lost one region 
— Galicia — which has s.aU-mines near Cracow. Galicia, w’hich lies north- 
east of the Carpathians, outside the Danube basin, has been dirided between 
Poland and Russia. Besides Cracow, it contains Lemberg which is an 
important town because it commands tlie through traflic between the 
valleys of tlie Vistula and the Dniester. 

^'ienna, the capital of Austria, lias various manufactures, but its site. 
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as m the case of Pans (see page 36) and Hamburg (see page 46), has 
been deterromed chiefly by its position at the junction of many through 
routes Among these are that fiom Germany via the Elbe and Aloldau 
valleys , that from Russia, through the Jforavian Gate and the \ alley of 
the March , that from Constantmople, descnbed on page 27 » that from 
the head of the Adnatic and over the Semmenng Pass, and that from 
the west along the northern front of the Alps Buda Pest, the chief aty 
of Hungary, is mainly concerned inth finding mto flour the gram gro^vn 
m the Hunganan Plain A view of it is given m picture 58 Other 
important Hunganan towns are Debrei^n, the centre of the horse and 
cattle industries of the Hunganan Plain, and Szegedin, a populous town 
near the confluence of the Maros and the Theiss Formerly the Austro- 
Hunganan Empire used to have an outlet on to the Adriatic and possessed the 
two ports of Trieste and Fiurae. But as a result of the Great War Trieste 
passed into the hands of Italy, and Flume has also been taken away Thus 
both Austna and Hungary are now cut off from the sea and their territory 
has been considerably reduced in size 

(c) Rumania. 

Between the Carpathians and the lower Danube, and mcluding 
Transjlvania, lies the independent kingdom of Rumania The Plain on 
the left bank of the Danube is sumlar to that of Central Hungary, and 
produces wheat and maize Along the eastern face of the Carpalliinns 
petroleum is also found The capital of Rumania is Bukarest, Yassy is 
the centre of the petroleum distnct, and Kustenji, in the Dobruja, is 
the chief port of this region 

THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE, 

Ectrofe mcludes many types of racn who would at once recognise each 
other as foreigners, quite apart from their differences of speech. We can 
distinguish four mam races, three of wluch belong to the western or 
Caucasian type, and the other to the eastern or Mongolian The former 
mclude first tlie long and narrowbeaded nortliem race wiUi blue ejes 
and flaxen hair . the Xorwegian gul, in picture 59, affords a good example 
of Hus Then there are the cen^ Europeans or Alpme race, with round 
heads and darker complexions. South of tliem is a race of narrow headed 
people with dark e>es and hair, are probably tlie pnmiUv e inhabitants 
of Europe, and are known as Uic Mediterranean tjpe. Quite distinct 
from these tliree Caucasian races is the Mongolian slock to winch belong 
the Samojads and Lapps of Northern Russia and tlie JlagjTirs of South 
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Eastern Europe. As may be gathered from picture 60 and from the 
Lapp in picture 8, they are short of stature and have straight hair and 
oblique eyes, reminding one of the Chinese, to whom indeed they are 
akin. Not only can we distinguish the various races by their appearance, 
but some writers have even assigned to them . characters of different kinds. 
For instance, it is said that the northern race is slow and conservative, 
but at the same time industrious and honest, while the Mediterranean 
stock is intelligent and cheerful, but excitable and fond of pleasure. 
The Mongolian peoples are usually given rather a' bad character, for 
although they are said to be as a rule hospitable and patient xmder 
hardships, yet they tend to be selfish and indulgent, and their unsettled 
nomadic life leads them to hold human life very cheap, and to be at times 
brutally crud. It must be remembered that many of these races — 
especially in the more civilised parts of Europe — have intermarried, and 
mixed types are the result; hence it is often difficult to decide to which 
stock a man belongs in virtue of his physical or moral characteristics. 

Thr chief languages of Europe may be classified under five headings ! 
those of Grjeco-Latm origin, spoken in the south-west; the Teutonic 
tongues of the north-west and centre ; Slavonic languages, spoken dn 
Czechoslovakia, the northern part of the Balkan Peninsula, and throughout 
Hussia ; Keltic dialects, wliich still survive in the highlands of the extreme 
west; and Mongolian languages, which include Finnish, Hungarian, and 
Turkish. It should be noticed that the distinctions of race do not 
necessarily correspond with those of language. 
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